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presented to the nation by Mr 
Herbert Samuel, has been placed at 
the Bowater entrance to Hyde Park. 





man, woman, boy, dog, and faun—is 
“escape from London into the open 
spaces of the park”’. 


John Chear 
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THE PARISIAN AGGLOMERATION 


The author of this article comments on the regional plan for Paris 
which was approved by the French Government in the autumn of 


1960. 


HERE Is a very full summary of 

the regional plan for Paris in the 
autumn issue of the French town 
planning journal Urbanisme, and al- 
though it would be impertinent to cri- 
ticize its provisions—only a French- 
man and a Parisian at that would dare 
to do so, yet it must be noted with sur- 
prise and chagrin that in the problem 
of congestion facing Paris, the possi- 
bility of its amelioration by the crea- 


by GEORGE 8S. SHORT 


tion of new towns on the British pat- 
tern is dismissed. This the authors of 
the plan do on the grounds that the 
new towns in Great Britain were 
thrust upon this country simply as a 
consequence of compulsory decentra- 
lization as a result of the war damage 
in London, that they are not a success 
anyway, and that for other reasons 
they would not be appropriate in a 
solution to the Parisian problem. It 


The Paris region contains one-fifth of the population of metropolitan France and covers an 
area of 1,000 square kms. 
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The sum total in hours of the journey to work in Paris is estimated at 3 million per day. An 
improved road system and better rail facilities are advocated in the regional plan. 


may well be that the French town 
planners are right in not suggesting 
the creation of new towns but if they 
are it seems a pity that they should do 
so for the wrong reasons. 

Howbeit, no new towns are to be 
established in their plan for the re- 
habilitation of Paris which was ap- 
proved by the French Government 
in August 1960. It is, however, made 
abundantly clear that the plan is in- 
tended only as an interim statement 
of policy in the siting of new housing, 
industry, and of commercial and cul- 
tural buildings. New authorities have 
been created to conduct and sponsor 
research and eventually to produce 
long-term proposals. For this reason 
the plan as published is said to be 


flexible—it is—almost to the point of 


vagueness, especially as to its pro- 
gramming. 


Problem of Over-Concentration 


It is the over-concentration of the 
population and of services in the 


nucleus of the Paris region which is 
the major problem. The broad pic- 
ture may be envisaged in the follow- 
ing essential statistics. 

In 25 square kms. is contained his- 
toric Paris and in that area are con- 
centrated the political, financial, and 
commercial buildings not only for the 
region but for France itself, together 
with the university, hospitals, art 
galleries, museums, theatres, shops; 
all that and much besides which en- 
dears Paris to the foreigner, to the 
provincial Frenchman, and indeed to 
the Parisian himself. 

The whole of the city proper occu- 
pies only 105 square kms. in which 
live 3 million people. It is surrounded 
by an agglomeration which covers 
approximately 1,000 square kms. oc- 
cupied by a further 4 million people, 
and there is in the whole region a total 
of 8 million, i.e. one-fifth of the popu- 
lation of metropolitan France. Hav- 
ing regard to the heavy concentra- 
tion of business in the central zone 
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Urbanisme 


The example of hospitals (squares) and of 
colleges (circles) well illustrates the concen- 
tration of public services in the centre and 
their scarcity in the outskirts of Paris. This 
of course contributes to congestion in the 
capital. Industry and commerce, also cen- 
trally located, necessitate long and costly 
daily journeys for factory and office workers. 


and to the fact that industry has estab- 
lished itself in a girdle between the 
city proper and its suburbs, and on 
the other hand the dispersal of the 
population in the outer zone, it is not 
surprising to learn from the authors 
of the plan that the sum total of the 
journey to work is estimated at 3 mil- 
lion hours per day. 

In these circumstances the authors 
realize that something should be done 
to arrest the progressively increasing 
immigration to Paris but nevertheless 
say that their plan is sufficiently flex- 
ible to face the prospect of a growth 
to 10 million inhabitants! In justice 
it must be said that provision is made 
in the plan to reduce the immigrant 
pressure and, moreover, that some of 
the increase would be absorbed by 
expanded towns in the outer zone. 


Housing Need : 70,000 Dwellings 
a Year 

The regional population is at pre- 
sent increasing by 150,000 people per 
annum, 50,000 being the natural in- 
crease and the remainder immigrants. 
If, as it is thought, the number of the 
latter can be halved, even then, with 
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those displaced by slum clearance, it 


is estimated that there is a housing | 


need of a minimum of 70,000 dwell- 
ings per annum. Of this number ap- 
proximately 50,000 per annum can be 
built in groups of a few hundreds on 
vacant or reclaimed land, the remain- 
der being built in two nuclei at a rate 
of 10,000 each per annum over a 
period of five years. 


Urban Nuclei Proposal 


The creation of these nuclei, of 
which four or five are envisaged in the 
future, is the essence of the plan for 
the region. In each of them it is pro- 
posed to build one or two university 
colleges of the eight to ten thought to 
be the minimum needed for the region 
as a whole together with five or six 
secondary schools and colleges of the 
estimated total deficiency of 130. It is 
hoped that these groups will create an 
urbanity in the formless matrix of the 
suburbs of Paris, each of which will in 
due course become a centre of com- 
merce, business, and leisure activity 
to serve present populations of half a 
million or more. This indicates that 
the size of these new urban centres 
will be comparable to those of our 
larger cities. The establishment of in- 
dustry is also contemplated further to 
break down the present overwhelm- 
ing attraction of Paris and its imme- 
diate environs. 

The authors of the plan are able at 
present to indicate only three out of 
the four or five sites required. The 
possibility of establishing them in 
slum-clearance and other out-moded 
areas is rejected because of the time 
factor in reclaiming such areas and 
the fact that it could only be done 
piecemeal. It is realized that this diffi- 
culty will have to be overcome some 
time, but the authors presumably 
think that with the limited resources 
available and the urgency of the prob- 
lem they should direct their attention 
to those areas sufficiently extensive 
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Historic Paris is contained in an area of 25 
occupies only 


and free from existing buildings as to 
be considered immediately available. 


Sites for the New Nuclei 


(a) The zone La Defence-Montes- 
son. This is now considered to be 
an area ripe for development and 
should be used to create the first 
nucleus to serve a population of 
700,000—-800,000 inhabitants al- 
ready living in its vicinity, and to 
act as a foil to the centre of the 
city itself. The authors point to 
evidence which they think justi- 
fies a belief in this possibility. 

(6) The site of the aerodrome Le 
Bourget. It is suggested that this 
will have to be closed in the next 
few years and be replaced else- 
where by an aerodrome offering 
facilities for supersonic aircraft. 
The area thus made available 
would permit the erection of 
50,000 new houses, the building 
of new schools and university col- 
leges, and the establishment of 
hospitals which the northern sub- 
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square kms. and the whole of the city proper 
105 square kms. 


urbs at present virtually lack com- 
pletely. 

(c) A site in the vicinity of Versailles 
which is now occupied as an aero- 
drome used partly by the military 
and partly for private flying 
where a town of 150,000—200,000 
people could be established. It 
appears that there is a possibility 
of this area becoming available 
due to the establishment of the 
military aerodrome elsewhere in 
the Paris region. ; 

The NE and SE sectors of the re- 
gion do not have such sites available, 
but in due course the authors seem to 
think they will be found. Failing that, 
further research may reveal alterna- 
tive solutions. 


Depopulation in the Outer Zone 


In the area beginning approxi- 
mately thirteen miles from the centre 
of Paris and clear of the spread of sub- 
urban Paris the problem is one of de- 
population, by reason of a tendency 
for the inhabitants to seek accommo- 
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dation nearer the city. The authors 
of the plan intend to overcome this by 
somewhat similar means, but on a 
lesser scale, as they propose for Paris 
itself. Many of the towns in this zone 
have a population of 20,000—-30,000 
serving the fertile areas surrounding 
them, and they are just as deficient in 
services as are the immediate environs 
of Paris. It is therefore proposed to 
introduce industry into these towns 
and to enlarge them by building more 
houses and thus increase the popula- 
tion to support services that otherwise 
could not be provided economically. 
The opinion is expressed that the 
rural zone, rich as it is in scenic beauty 
and in sites of historical interest, has 
not developed a tourist industry 
which it could well support. If more 
accommodation and other facilities 
were provided it would attract not 
only the foreign traveller but the pro- 
vincial Frenchman as well, and cater 
for the leisure time of the Parisian 
himself. 

Although the demographical as- 
pects of the Parisian problem must 
have been uppermost in the minds of 
the authors, nevertheless, in their 
physical planning, they have exa- 
mined the existing communications 
and made suggestions for new links 
to open up the sites of the new urban 
nuclei. An account of these would be 
out of place in this short article, and 
in any case unintelligible without a 
large-scale map and/or an intimate 
knowledge of the region. One matter 
must, however, be noted: the authors 
do not put their whole trust in an im- 
proved road system. They also advo- 
cate better rail facilities and their 
closer integration, and they consider 
for instance that a new express ““Un- 
derground” is essential in Paris to 
supplement the “‘Metro” and the ex- 
isting suburban lines. 


Conclusion 


1. The heart of 25 square kms. of 
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Paris can no longer properly serve 
the 7-million population dispersed 
over an area of 1,000 square kms,, 
and if the city of Paris is to preserve 
its historical character, then the 
only solution is to create other ur- 
ban nuclei to supplement the func- 
tions of the city. 

2. Although such a solution may seem 
spectacular, it is, nevertheless, not 
utopian. All the developments 
contemplated in the plan are de- 
sirable and indeed necessary and 
will eventually be built somewhere 
in the region. Since it is probable 
that they will cost less, give better 
service, and, moreover, put less of 
a strain on public utilities and com- 
munications, it would be better if 
such developments were integrated 
into the new urban nuclei. 

3. It is necessary to choose the loca- 
tion of the nuclei with extreme 
care, but it is thought that the sites 
chosen in the plan sufficiently fulfil 
the criteria to form a basis on which 
to commence its implementation. 

4. To ensure success five assumptions 
are made: 


(a) Intensive study of any suggest- 
ed localities for the creation of 
an urban nucleus. 

(6) Acquisition of land by compul- 
sory purchase. 

(c) Preparation of a programme to 
integrate public and private 
enterprise. 


(d) Creation of a public authority 
for each new urban nucleus 
(apparently similar to our new 
town development corpora- 
tions). 
Publicity for the plan in all its 
aspects so that not only the 
powers that be shall know ofit, 
but that also the people whom 
it will affect might become en- 
thusiastic for its realization. 
“Tout cela n’a rien impossible: il 
suffit de le vouloir et de le decider.” 
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OFF-STREET PARKING IN RESIDENTIAL 


AREAS 


In Sweden there is now one car per six inhabitants. In this article a 
Swedish architect describes new parking standards and the provision 


being made in his country to accommodate the motor-car in restden- 


tial areas. 


builders to provide off-street 

parking have been contained 
in Swedish legislation since 1947, but 
the local building committees did not 
begin to give them serious effect un- 
til the 1950s. In 1956, in the course 
of a special parking report, prelimi- 
nary norms were fixed for the guid- 
ance of building committees in apply- 
ing the legislation. Since then, de- 
mands for parking space have been 
made, as a rule, in relation to new 
building. In 1960, a new regulation 
came into force. This stipulated that 
adequate provision should be made 
on a building plot, either indoors or 
outdoors, for parking, loading, and 
unloading of vehicles belonging to 
residents and visitors, or for any busi- 
ness activities which might be carried 
on there. An important new provision 
is that, in certain cases, parking space 
can be called for other than in con- 
junction with building activity, i.e. 
ona site already built on. A condition 
for such a demand is, however, that 
it can be arranged at a reasonable 
cost and that no special inconveni- 
ence is thereby created. 

Experience shows that the problem 
of parking, particularly in existing 
built-up areas, can often be solved in 
amore satisfactory manner by means 
of jointly operated car parks and 
garages. Unfortunately, there is no 
legal basis in Sweden for bringing this 
about, but a State Commission is at 
present working out proposals for 


Ri bute AS to the duty of 


by SIMON JENSFELT 


legislation. A special parliamentary 
committee has recently been set up 
for a comprehensive investigation in- 
to legal and financial problems, and 
technical matters affecting traffic, in 
so far as they are bound up with park- 
ing. It is of particular importance that 
the division of responsibility between 
the authorities and private property 
owners be clarified. 


Swedish Parking Standards 


The new parking standards which 
were worked out in connection with 
the building statutes set the number 
of car places required in terms of car 
densities, namely, 1:5, 1:3°3, 1:2°5, 
and 1:2. In Sweden, we have today 
one car to every six inhabitants, but 
the density varies considerably from 
place to place. The standards differ- 
entiate between the inner town, 
where they must be more moderate, 
and suburban districts. There are also 
planning standards, which refer to 
town planning, and building stand- 
ards, which refer to norms to be ap- 
plied when building. The standards 
set the number of car places for differ- 
ent types of buildings, such as dwell- 
ings, shops, offices, industries, hotels, 
and so on. The standards applying to 
buildings are shown in a special table 


on page 273. 
Layout of Parking Space 


Parking facilities can be organized 
on open-air car parks with or without 
electric heating plugs for engine and 
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Some Examples of Garage Provision 


in Sweden 


ee eee 
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S. Jensfelt 

Bramaregarden, Gothenburg. Garages in lightweight metal, type Termo, for multi-storey 

residential buildings. The rows are low and do not, therefore, block the view. There are 
some open car parks which can be converted into garages in the immediate vicinity. 


Vallingby, Stockholm. Garages for a group of terrace houses. They are placed at the entrance 
to the area and back on to the dwellings to form a low wall. They are not thermally insulated 
but there are plugs for motor heaters. 


T. Berg 
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THE NEW PARKING STANDARDS 
Number of car spaces which property owner ought to organize 
In central areas with a motor- In outer areas with a motor- 
car density of car density of 
Category a Sea ees 
200 | 300 | 400 | 500 | 200 | 300 | 400 | 500 
cars per 1,000 inhabitants cars per 1,000 inhabitants 
1. DWELLINGS | 
(a) Multi-family buildings 
Number of car spaces per 100 
dwellings 65 100 135 170 65 100 135 170 
(6) Single-family houses 
Number of car spaces per 100 
dwellings 200 | 200 | 300 | 300 
2, OFFICES | 
Number of car spaces per | 
1,000 m? floor space 10 15 | 20 25 13 | 20 26 33 
3. SHOPS, ETC. | | 
Number of car spaces per 
1,000 m? floor space 8 12 | 16 20 II 17 22 28 
4. INDUSTRIES, ETC. | 
Number of car spaces per 100 
employees 25 40 50 65 25° | 40" |) 5a" T OR 
5. HoTELs 
Number of car spaces per 100 
guest rooms 40 60 80 100 50 70 | go 110 
6. RESTAURANTS | 
Number of car spaces per 100 | 
guest places 5 8 | 30") 9 10 | 15 20 | 25 




















* To this must be added parking for visitors which is calculated in accordance with the same 


norm as for offices. 


interior, under canopy roofs, or in 
garages. The Swedish regulations do 
not specify which of these types should 
apply. 

There are no statistics as to the dis- 
tribution between open-air car parks 
and garages. Of the 14,060 parking 
spaces produced between 1951 and 
1958 for municipal building enter- 
prises in the three largest towns in the 
country, 45 per cent were accommo- 
dated in garages. Of the remainder, 
25 per cent were open car spaces 
which were rented and 30 per cent 
spaces for free parking. 


It is the opinion of the writer that 
production should be directed to- 
wards garages rather than open-air 
car parks. 


Comfort for Car Owners 


With increased prosperity, the car 
owner demands a higher standard of 
comfort and convenience and is pre- 
pared to pay for it. Thus, after the 
initial enthusiasm over the acquisi- 
tion of a new car has worn off, he is 
not interested in digging it out of 
snowdrifts, getting into an icy-cold 
interior, wasting a lot of time in the 
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T. Berg 


Hasselby Gard, Stockholm. Garages for terrace houses at Astrakangatan. Forming a wall, 

they back on to the gardens between the houses. They are not heated but have plugs for 

motor heaters. ““Staggering”’ in layout and height creates variety, and vegetation will help to 
soften the effect still further. 


winter trying to start the motor, and 
risking, or even needing to worry 
about, the possibility of damage or 
theft; neither does he want it parked 
too far away. 

Car parks must also be fitted in- 
to their surroundings in a suitable 
manner. We are now beginning to 
realize that car parking could detract 
from the appearance of our residen- 
tial areas and the enjoyment of the 
people in them. We must think seri- 
ously about planning for and organ- 
izing it so that it functions efficiently 
whilst fitting architectonically into 
the surroundings. Technical equip- 
ment, however good it may be, is not 
enough. The contentment of the 
human being and his working capa- 
city depends, first and foremost, on a 
general feeling of comfort and well- 
being. 

Traffic, and the arrangements con- 
nected with it, must not disturb 
the tranquillity and peace of mind of 
the residents. The solution of the 
parking problem must, therefore, be 
brought about as part of the milieu 


and spatial layout which urbanism is 
and this is not only a question of archi- 
tecture and aesthetics but also of na- 
tional economy. 


Car Parks and Playgrounds 

In particular, car-parking require- 
ments have made more difficult 
the possibility of satisfying demands 
for well-situated and sufficiently 
large playgrounds. In principle, these 
should be completely separated. En- 
trances and approaches to car parks 
should be so arranged that children 
do not have to cross them when they 
go to the playgrounds. 

The possibility of arranging car 
parking so that it does not disturb the 
surroundings is much: improved if 
garages are preferred to open-air car 
parks. 

Financial considerations vis-a-vis 
the lifetime of the car are not—as 
is sometimes supposed—the deter- 
mining factor as to the choice of open 
parking or garaging. It cannot be 
argued that the higher cost of a gar- 
age is less than the increased depre- 
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| is 

hi- The upper picture shows that the result is unsatisfactory when car parking is organized on 

la- the garden side and garages on the ground floor. The lower picture shows how the garden 
space should be treated in areas with multi-family houses. 

Photographs by A. Grovers 
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T. Berg 


Hégdalan, Stockholm. Canopy-roof garage for atrium houses at Ripsavagen. It is well fitted 
into the groups of houses and is in close proximity to outbuildings containing storage space. 
The houses have no cellars which can be utilized for this purpose. 


ciation in value caused by corrosion 
as a result of outdoor parking. As al- 
ready mentioned, more important 
from the car owner’s point of view is 
the comfort, convenience, and secu- 
rity associated with a garage. For 


those who enjoy ‘“‘tinkering”’ with a 
car, use of a garage provides better 
facilities and these often outweigh the 
extra cost. It should also be borne in 
mind that the garage can often be 
used for other purposes too. 
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Canopy Roofs 

Some years ago, Swedish thinking 
favoured the compromise between 
garage and open-air parking repre- 
sented by canopy-roof constructions. 
However, these have proved unsuit- 
able in practice having regard to the 
inadequate protection they afford 
against inclement weather as well as 
the car damage risk when related to 
cost. Moreover, it has proved very 
difficult to design them in an aesthe- 
tically acceptable manner. Generally 
speaking, they look untidy and are 
often used as playgrounds. 

The garage has, for some long time 
past, been accepted as a necessity for 
villas and owner-occupied homes and 
the same is becoming true for terrace 
houses. In Stockholm, therefore, one 
after the other of the older terrace- 
house areas are being furnished with 
garage facilities of one kind or an- 
other. In new terrace-house areas, 
one garage space is, as a rule, built 
for each individual dwelling. People 
living in multi-family houses, who 
must now park outdoors to a large 
extent, will undoubtedly soon de- 
mand the same standards. Considera- 
tion should be given to this in plan- 
ning and garage production be in- 
creased considerably. In cases where 
open car parks are being laid out 
today (other than for visitors), 
they should be so designed that they 
can eventually be developed into 
garages. 


Sanitary Conditions 


The sanitary requirements con- 
nected with parking space are closely 
related to environment. Bad sanitary 
conditions make for a bad environ- 
ment. As a rule, attempts to provide 
parking in narrow yards cause nui- 
sance in the matter of fumes and 
noise, disturbance by headlights, and 
the starting-up of motors in winter- 
time. One side of the building must be 
free of motor traffic, There must not 
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be too short a distance between dwell- 
ing and open parking. 

The medical profession considers 
that an essential requirement for 
open-air car parks in Swedish condi- 
tions is the provision of plug-in elec- 
tric heaters. Many illnesses are caused 
when people get into cold cars day 
after day and year after year. 


Conclusion 


Of the examples referred to, we 
find that the garage is usually the best 
solution of the car-parking problem 
for residential areas. The choice of 
type is dependent on building density 
and convenience. For multi-family 
houses in high-density development 
the garage—built maybe in several 
storeys and taking the form of a park- 
ing house or underground construc- 
tion—will be necessary. Maximum 
convenience is achieved if the car can 
be reached under cover, e.g. in base- 
ment garages built under courtyards. 
With normal building density, the 
box garage arranged in rows or 
around courtyards provides a satis- 
factory solution as a rule from the 
viewpoints of environment and walk- 
ing distance. The difference in cost 
betwéen a heated garage and an un- 
heated one with electric heating plugs 
is so small that the former should 
generally be the choice in a climate 
such as Sweden’s. Ventilation must, 
however, be so designed as: to elimi- 
nate the risk of rusting. Among the 
heated garages, the light prefabri- 
cated designs seem to be the cheapest. 





MARCH AND APRIL ISSUES 


Mr SaiSa Sedlar, whose article on the new 
town of Velenje in Yugoslavia appeared in 
our March issue, has asked us to state that 
the plans for this new town were prepared by 
a group of planners, architects, and engineers 
of ‘‘Slovenija-Project’’ directed by Architect 
Janez Trenz. 

The photograph of Tees-side on page 149 
of the April issue was taken by Turners 
(Photography) Limited of Newcastle. 

—Editor. 
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URBAN RENEWAL ASA 
COMPREHENSIVE OPERATION 


The North-Western Land Use Society held a conference on urban 
renewal in the University of Manchester on 29 April for the local 
authorities of the Greater Manchester area. We publish a summary 


of the papers and discussions. 


man of the Society, introduced 
the proceedings by remarking 
that the contemporary concept of 
urban renewal embraced the invest- 
ment activities of all sectors of the 
community. It involved both the re- 
conditioning of our assets as well as 
their replacement, and should be seen 
against a policy for regional planning. 
Mr U. A. Coates suggested some of 
the difficulties involved in renewal. 
There was the problem of interesting 
the large estate developer in the 
smaller towns of the region, suburban 
development was taking place on the 
fringe of socially obsolescent towns, 
boundaries were inadequate, many 
factory buildings were in need of re- 
placement, and there were no socially 
desirable residential areas near the 
centre of northern industrial towns. 
Perhaps the most vital point in the 
argument was that “the total problem 
in this region is so large that many of 
the local authorities will have insuffi- 
cient resources, technical or financial, 
to tackle their share of it.”” The prob- 
lem was aggravated by the emigra- 
tion of the younger and more produc- 
tive workers, and needed substantial 
government finance to a greater ex- 
tent than did the rebuilding of war- 
damaged areas. 


Posner S. H. BEAVER, Chair- 


Scale of the Problem 


Miss S. F. Scott reported on re- 
search undertaken in the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government to 


by J. N. JACKSON 


indicate the scale of the problem. The 
total national stock of sub-standard 
housing was estimated at between 2 
and 44 million dwellings, compared 
with the 850,000 dwellings returned 
as unfit in 1955. In S.E. Lancashire a 
distinction had to be made between 
two extremes—the large county bor- 
ough with thousands of sub-standard 
houses in a totally obsolescent en- 
vironment, and the small declining 
town near to open country but witha 
high proportion of its urban fabric in 
need of renewal. The conclusion was 
that the renewal need of the conurba- 
tion “involves probably over 200,000 
houses, many schools, and an un- 
measured stock of other public build- 
ings and commercial and industrial 
property. Other areas may be made 
obsolete by their road layout. The 
conurbation as a whole has a legacy 
of obsolescence far out of proportion 
to its size.”” 

The problem of investment re- 
sources for renewal was tackled by 
Dr N. Lichfield who stressed the need 
for a survey of the whole urban fabric 
to ‘‘define contemporary standards of 
what is obsolete; survey buildings, 
places, environment, and facilities to 
pick out what falls below these stand- 
ards; and prescribe the work needed 
to remedy the obsolescence, by re- 
placement or reconditioning, to bring 
the fabric up to these standards. This 
is a formidable task, but well with- 
in our competence.” The sobering 
thought for the North West Region 
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was that, if by 1980 all unfit dwellings 
were cleared, some 355,000 dwellings 
over a century in age would still be 
there. Development plans and bud- 
geting must be the basis for a strategy 
which makes the best use of renewal 
resources. 

Mr T. Woolfenden, an estates sur- 
veyor, speaking in a private and un- 
official capacity, threw out provoca- 
tive thoughts for consideration. To 
what extent did tendering result in 
the highest rents and bring about the 
cheapest type of building ? What hap- 
pens to the independent tradesman 
when central redevelopment is spon- 
sored by a property company ? What 
alternative provision is made for the 
small industrialist disturbed by the 
redevelopment process? Is there a 
demand for offices in the third storeys 
of buildings away from the main 
centres and, if not, is it right for the 
shops on the ground floor to pay for 
the upper floor ? Could not houses be 
built in clearance areas by local au- 
thorities for sale over a forty-year re- 
payment period ? 


A National Responsibility? 


The financing of renewal in the 
public sector was examined by the 
city treasurer of Salford, Mr W. M. 
Shaw. The need for a long-term pro- 
gramme showing estimated costs was 
emphasized as a vital part of forward 
planning. The principal burden in 
Salford was housing, yet the immi- 
nent changes in housing finance 
would give very little additional sup- 
port to the congested and overcrowd- 
ed areas needing every encourage- 
ment to clear bad housing conditions. 
No provision was made for higher 
Exchequer grants where multi-storey 


flats had to be erected because of 


land shortage. With regard to the 
general grant, there was nothing in 
the formula to assist authorities with 
exceptional needs for replacing obso- 
lete school buildings. Major traffic 
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highways were demoted from trunk 
roads to class 1 roads when passing 
from county areas into county bor- 
oughs, to result in a severe burden on 
local ratepayers for improvement and 
resurfacing costs. “It is clear that 
within the present grant structure, 
local authorities will not be able to 
pursue vigorous policies. Neither the 
general grant nor the rate deficiency 
grant caters for the exceptional needs 
of those towns with big problems of 
urban renewal. The rebuilding of the 
old industrial towns . . . is as much a 
national responsibility as was the re- 
building of war-damaged towns.” 

The final paper by Professor Myles 
Wright suggested the principles of 
design for the conurbation as a whole 
and its various parts. He saw the con- 
urbation as a regional city which 
should be regarded as a unity. He 
thought that the forces of expansion 
should be accepted, that building in 
the peripheral zone should be allow- 
ed, and that these new settlements 
should be relatively few, large, and 
compactly laid out. He emphasized 
the need for a non-radial pattern of 
new motor-roads, and for some new 
motor-roads running through the 
central cities along cheap routes. He 
saw the central area as the key posses- 
sion of the central city. 

These brief comments do not do 
justice to the high quality of the 
papers presented at the conference. 
They will however be published in 
full by the Sociological Review and 
should then reach a wider audience. 
In the meantime it might be reason- 
able to draw two fundamental con- 
clusions. The great and increasing 
problem of urban renewal in our 
northern towns and cities is so im- 
mense that local resources are in- 
adequate to cope with it; secondly, 
the approach to the problem must be 
comprehensive rather than piece- 
meal, and should be undertaken 
within a regional context. 
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LESSONS OF THE NEW TOWNS 


A report of a week-end course held at the York Institute of 


Advanced Architectural Studies in April. 


S TIME goes on there will be an 
A increasing tendency to judge 
the new towns programme by 
what can be seen on the ground: the 
towns themselves being the perma- 
nent and most obvious result. And 
yet an experiment of this magnitude 
has more to contribute than the ap- 
pearance, functions, and problems of 
the towns at the particular time of 
one’s visit. As in any experiment in 
the physical sciences, the results at 
various stages, the methods tested, 
adopted, and rejected, and the dead- 
ends and red herrings are of as much 
interest as the final outcome. 

In the case of the new towns this 
fuller record is essential not only for 
a fair assessment of the past pro- 
gramme but also as a basis for future 
policy at home and abroad. It is all 
the more necessary in view of the 
probable early demise of some of the 
development corporations, and the 
dispersal of their technical and ad- 
ministrative staff. To date, however, 
this need is not being adequately met. 

It is particularly welcome, there- 
fore, that the Institute of Advanced 
Architectural Studies at York was 
able to arrange a week-end course 
under the title ‘‘Lessons of the New 
Towns”’; all the more so as this fur- 
ther extends the range of the Insti- 
tute’s valuable contribution to en- 
vironmental studies over the past few 
years. 

Such enterprise deserved wide- 
spread support, and, though only 
fourteen people enrolled on the 
course, they were drawn from five of 
the new towns and from governmen- 
tal bodies and consultant firms up 


by P. D. MCGOVERN 


and down the country. In addition, 
ten well-known and highly qualified 
lecturers came along from three de- 
velopment corporations, the English 
and Scottish planning ministries, and 
the universities of Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and Durham. 

The meeting took the form of an 
intensive series of lectures and discus- 
sions during the period Friday even- 
ing to Tuesday mid-day, covering in 
more or less detail the physical pro- 
gress to date on each of the new towns, 
design aspects, social relationships, 
industry, traffic, and the siting and 
functions of future new towns. Parti- 
cular interest attaches to several 
points which appear, to this reporter, 
especially significant lessons for the 
builders of these. 


New Towns a Profitable Investment 


From Mr R. S. McDougall, gener- 
a’ manager of Stevenage, came very 
striking figures of the financial bal- 
ance sheet of all the new towns, and 
of Stevenage in particular, which 
showed the new towns to be a highly 
profitable investment for public and 
private funds. The more advanced 
towns are now approaching the stage 
when a considerable annual surplus 
on general revenue account is avail- 
able to offset part of the accumulated 
deficiencies on ancillary undertak- 
ings, and in Stevenage at least a rate 
of return of some 7 per cent is now 
being obtained. One basis of this is 
the fantastic rise in the value of cen- 
tral area land in Stevenage from £400 
per acre at the time of acquisition to 
around £40,000 now! 

It is clear, therefore, that funds 
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could be allocated for the building of 
further new towns with some certain- 
ty of a high return after the first ten 
years. However, the problem remains 
of finding ways and means of carry- 
ing the short-term financial burden 
at a time when there are many claims 
on capital resources, and of ensuring 
that the regions with the heaviest 
back-log of old and overcrowded 
housing obtain an adequate share of 
the limited national funds for new 
town development—a point empha- 
sized by Mr J. R. James. From this 
viewpoint, it was suggested, it may be 
hard to justify much further expendi- 
ture by the central government on 
more new towns in the south-east. 


Local Authorities’ Heavy Burden 


Even with assistance from national 
funds there remains, judging from 
further figures by Mr McDougall, a 
heavy burden on those county and 
district councils who have to provide 
educational and other services for 
new towns within their area, and for 
this reason, if for no other, it may be 
necessary to distribute any further 
new towns much more widely than 
hitherto. 

Also from Stevenage came little- 
known background information on 
the stages in the creation of the re- 
markable town centre. The fact that 
this now earns rents as high as those 
from conventional centres in com- 
parable towns provides the answer 
to the commercial and conservative 
groups who, in Stevenage and else- 
where, have forecast financial failure 
for centres designed as pedestrian pre- 
cincts. Perhaps if this case were fully 
recorded and publicized it would not 
be necessary to waste time and money 
in preparing for other places’ town- 
centre schemes based on outdated 
concepts. 


Cost of a Town Centre 
Any suggestion, however, that the 
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Stevenage experience justifies experi- 
ments with even newer and more cost- 
ly types of centre in any new town was 
dashed by Mr L. G. Vincent’s dia- 
grams and figures of the cost of pro- 
viding the space and facilities of the 
Stevenage centre in alternative two- 
and three-tier layouts. These suggest- 
ed that the additional cost of a two- 
tier centre would have added on the 
average £600 to the rent of the shops, 
and that the proposed Cumbernauld 
centre (for a smaller population than 
Stevenage) is likely to be around £3 
million more. 

Mr Vincent also made the very im- 
portant point that the level of rents 
which shopkeepers can pay is some- 
what lower in the north than in the 
London region, and consequently the 
cost of a town centre may have to vary 
accordingly. On the other hand, cen- 
tral area rents in Stevenage might be 
higher if less alternative commercial 
space had been provided in neigh- 
bourhood shopping centres. Informa- 
tion from Peterlee as well as Steven- 
age suggests that much of the latter 
is now under-utilized and occupied 
by very marginal concerns; in this 
connection also much remains to be 
made public on the experience of the 
new towns. 

The course heard that Stevenage 
expects to attract about 40,000 addi- 
tional shoppers from outside its boun- 
dary, and that Peterlee is planning 
for 70,000 over and above its target 
population of 30,000. The astonish- 
ment with which these facts were pre- 
sented and received are indicative of 
the general lack of appreciation of the 
importance of the new towns as re- 
gional service centres, even though 
there is abundant evidence from the 
social sciences on the external spheres 
of influence of towns. To supplement 
these estimates of the catchment area 
populations there is the fact that 
Stevenage is already finding that 50 
per cent of its Saturday shoppers are 
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from outside the town. It is to be 
hoped that further facts of this kind 
will be made public as a basis for esti- 
mating the total space needs for the 
service functions in other towns, as 
well as for tracing the effect of the 
new towns on the existing settlements 
round about them. 

The foregoing is but a brief outline 
of some of the points from this short 
week-end course. One is left wonder- 
ing what significant facts might be 
revealed by further meetings of this 
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type, and what may be in danger of 
being lost for ever deep in the files of 
the development corporations or in 
the memories of former senior mem- 
bers of their staff. It is highly desirable 
that further attempts should be made 
to document, collate, and publicize as 
many as possible of the lessons learned 
from the new towns programme—be- 
cause otherwise we stand to lose part 
of the potential benefit and perhaps 
repeat any mistakes that may have 
been made. 


THE BEST SIZE FOR TOWNS: 
LATEST£RUSSIAN,; THEORY 


Two or three years ago the Editor was informed by Soviet planners 
that in general their new towns were to be planned for 40,000 to 
50,000 people, with some regional centres of 250,000. In the 
Soviet Weekly of 16 February 1961 another view, from which 
we quote below, is expressed by David Hodjayev, Secretary of 
the Union of Soviet Architects. It is to be borne in mind that in 
general housing in the USSR ts in the form of four and five-storey 
walk-up flats at densities of the order of forty an acre. 


less convenient to live in, due 
to the increasing distances citi- 
zens have to travel, traffic conges- 
tion, the extremely expensive and 
complicated systems of transport, 
waterworks, and sewage required, 
etc. On the other hand, a very small 
town with a population of some 
50,000 is often unable to afford such 
essential public buildings as a college, 
large theatre, and sports stadium. 
Most Soviet town planners have 
arrived at the conclusion that popu- 
lations of from 100,000 to 300,000 
may prove to be best, and very prob- 
ably this will be the chief type of 
Soviet town of the future. 
It will be achieved by means of a 
scientific and planned resettling of 
the country’s population. 


[= CITIES are becoming steadily 


The population of our giant cities 
will first be stabilized and then re- 
duced; the existing small towns will 
be developed and new ones of the 
most appropriate dimensions built. 

In the case of particularly un- 
pleasant industries, the long-distance 
view is probably the right one, es- 
pecially since automation will make 
these enterprises largely remote-con- 
trolled. But as scientific progress will 
tend to turn “factory into garden- 
like laboratory’’, most industries will 
continue to be housed in the town. 

In the interests of both speed and 
safety, pedestrians and traffic lines 
will in the future be kept wholly 
apart, public transport passing either 
above or below ground level and 
motorways having fly-overs at all 
crossing points. 
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WHERE SHALL THE NEW COPENHAGEN 


BE BUILT ?* 


This article describes a policy statement which proposes the develop- 
ment of two large satellite towns to the west of Copenhagen. 


famous “finger plan” for the 

Copenhagen region was produced 
but the green wedges between the 
“fingers” are now yielding to the 
pressure of the growing city. The 
“hand” is about to become a “‘cake,”’ 
and there are long journeys to work 
from the newer districts. Industry 
is expanding strongly in the Copen- 
hagen region and around the year 
2000 its population will reach nearly 
24 million. Automobiles will in- 
crease at an even faster rate. It is 
high time to find out in what direc- 
tion the capital’s expansion should be 
guided. 

The beauty of North Zealand is 
tempting. It could certainly accom- 
modate Greater Copenhagen’s growth 
and a team of eminent architects 
might design a happy ensemble of 
woods, lakes, and towns, in the form of 
a “parktown”’ exceeding all others in 
beauty; but all sorts of builders will 
contribute to the city’s continual 
growth. Hellerup, Gentofte, and 
Lyngby [suburban districts of Copen- 
hagen—c.p.] were all at one time 
beautiful North Zealand. It will be- 


I’ 1s about ten years since the 


' come even more difficult for Copen- 


hageners to reach the open landscape 
for rest and recreation. The compact 
city offers great practical advantages 
and many experiences which the dis- 
persed parktown must lack, and the 
contrast between clearly urban and 
open land should not lightly be 
destroyed. 

* Translated from the Danish journal 


Arkitekten of 17 January 1961 and abridged 
by Mrs Grethe Peck. 


Two New Satellite Towns? 

A recent policy statement for the 
development of the Copenhagen re- 
gion until 1980 contains several new 
and intentionally provocative points 
of view. 

The most striking is the pro- 
posal for the building of two new 
satellite towns, each for about 250,000 
inhabitants, to the west of the city. 
They cannot accommodate the popu- 
lation increase of the entire Copen- 
hagen region but of course the round- 
ing-off of settlements in other parts of 
the region will continue. First and 
foremost, however, it is the increase 
due to Copenhagen’s new industrial 
districts which would be concen- 
trated in the satellite towns. People 
employed in the city centre, for ex- 
ample in commerce and administra- 
tion, will increase in numbers in years 
to come, and will also be able to live 
there. 

Industry’s locational preferences 
may of course have great influence on 
town development. The statement 
analyses the typical tendencies of past 
industrial development, which all 
point in a westerly direction, and 
says: 

‘Surveys of industrial location pos- 
sibilities show that the satellite towns 
can most appropriately be placed 
in the area between Roskilde and 
Koge [respectively twelve miles west, 
and eighteen miles south-west of 
the outskirts of Copenhagen—c.p.] 
around existing and proposed trans- 
port facilities.” 

In the old “finger plan” the new 
town districts were part of the parent- 
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city with the old city as common 
centre. But already the lengthening 
distances involved in continuing town 
expansion justify the creation of big 
local centres. In English and Swedish 
new towns, it is the town centre 
with its shops, institutions, and places 
of entertainment on which most is 
lavished.* It gives the towns vitality, 
colour, and prestige, and eventually 
affords big employment opportuni- 
ties. The motor-car is a further 
strong stimulus to the development of 
such a centre where—far more easily 
than in the existing town districts— 
adequate parking can be provided. If 
pressure on the older parts of the 
strongly expanding conurbation is to 
be relieved, new centres must be 
created which have the attractions of 
the old. The business community 
could profitably locate head offices 


* Translator’s note: It is highly question- 
able whether Sweden has in fact built any 
new towns: Vallingby is only seven and 


Farsta only six miles from the centre of 
Stockholm, and there is no intervening 
green belt.—c.P. 
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there; and so could central adminis- 
tration and national organizations, 
where they would enjoy direct road 
and rail connections with the rest of 
the country. 

The population needed to support 
a centre of this importance seems to 
be about 100,000 families, or the same 
order of size as Aarhus, Odense, and 
Aalborg [respectively the second, 
third, and fourth largest cities in Den- 
mark—c.p.] with their tributary 
areas. This sounds not unlikely, but 
the statement offers no evidence for 
the assertion, and it is one of the sub- 
jects which need further study. 

The two towns’ dependence on the 
parent-town demands that the result- 
ing traffic is linked to a first-class road 
and rail network. The two satellites 
do not constitute an obvious link in 
the “‘chain-town”’ across Zealand, in 
which the Secretariat has previously 
shown interest, but they do not hinder 
a further development of that idea. 
The two centres are in any case the 
first two stations on the main line 
across Zealand. 


The Regional Planning Secretariat, led by Roy Draiby, issued at the beginning of January, a 
statement of principles towards a regional plan for Copenhagen. It includes this diagram. To 


the right is the existing city, with the inner 


hatched area is the “‘tramcar’’ 


shown as a black segment. The cross- 


“city” 


town, where the journey-time to the city is at most three- 


quarters of an hour. The fingers are the ‘‘suburban electric’ town, also not more than three- 

quarters of an hour’s journey to the city. The Secretariat proposes a further outward exten- 

sion with “‘satellite towns’’ of about a quarter of a million inhabitants and each with a major 
centre. The “‘satellite towns’’ are served by through trains and local ‘‘feeder’’ routes. 
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Location of the Satellites 

Aseries of considerations bound up 
with the traffic problems and bearing 
upon the continuing extension of the 
towns along the Roskilde railway line 
and the projected Koge Bay line has 
determined the location of the two 
new connected towns parallel with 
the Koge Bay “‘finger’’. This makes it 
possible to include the Koge Bay 
area, whose growth has scarcely be- 
gun, in a more far-sighted plan. If 
this area is developed in isolation it 
will be a dormitory town; but as part 
of the satellite town region the in- 
habitants of the Koge Bay boroughs 
will have employment prospects in 
the new industrial districts. 

The Regional Planning Secre- 
tariat’s statement is the first careful 
step towards something which could 
be a turning-point in the history of 
Danish building. Despite the uncon- 
ventionality of the main idea, it must 
be said the proposal is very realistic. If 
it is to be a success it is essential that 
forces are united at an early stage in 
order to resolve this enormously com- 
plicated task. Fortunately there seems 
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to be a growing political interest in 
the capital city’s problems. 

In Denmark there is an incom- 
prehensible botchery when it comes 
to organizing big building opera- 
tions. If in spite of that successful 
buildings are found it is as a rule be- 
cause the building society [more akin 
to a non-profit-making housing as- 
sociation than our building societies— 
G.P.] has been able to resolve the 
planning problems involved. How- 
ever, the building of satellites as big 
as our biggest market-towns is no 
task for the building society. It is a 
social problem—and demands a cor- 
responding organization; and natur- 
ally sufficient resources must be made 
available. 

The Regional Planning Secretariat 
have produced an excellent piece of 
work, as complete as can be expected 
with the modest means at their dis- 
posal. The statement is a working 
hypothesis. The next stage will show 
if it is an introduction to a new epoch 
in Danish town planning. And that 
depends on the politician’s initia- 
tive. 


The Iron Bridge at Ironbridge 


The cantilever bridge in the photo- 
graph is the first iron bridge ever 
built. The little town of Ironbridge in 
Shropshire, which has grown up since 
the Industrial Revolution, has ob- 
viously been named after its bridge. 
It was built in 1777 by Abraham 
Darby, of Coalbrookdale. The longest 
span is about 100 feet while the total 
length is almost twice this figure. 
380 tons of cast iron have been used 
in its construction and in its day, when 
the iron industry was still very much 
in its infancy, it was surely a magni- 
ficent feat. Long after its completion 
it won high praise from Robert 
Stephenson and today it is still the 
pride of Ironbridge. J. c. D. SMITH 
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SEMI-DETACHED VIEWS 








Coventry Released 

The recent announcement of Cov- 
entry’s plan to rebuild the outworn 
Spon End area stirs a memory of the 
city’s past as it has been documented 
in Mr John Prest’s excellent study, 
The Industrial Revolution in Coventry. 
Spon End, just over a hundred years 
ago, was being built up as a watch- 
makers’ suburb following the city’s 
merciful release from centuries of 
strangulation by the Lammas and 
Michaelmas Lands—grazing areas 
which had served a useful purpose in 
the fourteenth century but had out- 
lived their usefulness long ago—when 
it finally became possible to do away 
with them, by Act of Parliament, in 
1845. The houses subsequently built 
were comparatively large and airy, 
though they incorporated workshops, 
and the district bordering on the river 
Sherbourne must have been pleasant 
to live in. Now the riverside is to be 
developed as a walk, for Coventry has 
breathing space. The war demolished 
much that has now been rebuilt, and 
it is the turn of the outworn parts. 
Today, Coventry is once again sur- 
rounded by agricultural land, in the 
form of the Warwickshire Green Belt, 
but it does not represent the vested 
interests of the past: rather, it is a safe- 
guard for the future. Coventry pro- 
vides an excellent case study of the 
progress of a city from medieval re- 
strictionism, through a period of un- 
bridled laissez-faire which nearly kill- 
ed the city’s trade and added much 
that was unlovely, to a new era of 
purposeful planning in the wider in- 
terests of the community. 


How Not to Build a Road 
At the London end of the M1, one 


enters the murderous stretch of the 
A41 with its three lanes that takes 
one to Apex Corner. The survivors 
then take the slower but safer dual 
carriageways that come to an end 
after Hendon, and then the driver 
who knows London begins various 
dodges to avoid Finchley Road. The 
plans that were being made to im- 
prove this last section did not really 
strike me in all their folly until I read 
Mr Peter Hall’s article, ““The Im- 
portance of the Finchley Road”, in 
the June issue of Socialist Commentary, 
Apparently it is intended to bring a 
sixty-foot motor-road right through 
the Finchley shopping centre, pre- 
sumably with a 40 m.p.h. speed limit, 
and protected against stray pedes- 
trians by steel barriers. This means 
some demolition, knocking out front 
gardens, and dozens of dangerous 
cross-roads and side turnings, screech- 
ing stops at traffic lights, and four- 
abreast races in between fresh log- 
jams. Mr Hall ably exposes the mad- 
ness of this scheme, and reminds us of 
the existence of a better one, in the 
form of a motorway northwards from 
Marylebone. One very much hopes 
that the Ministry of Transport and 
the LCC will have second thoughts 
on this. Otherwise I suggest a demon- 
stration by a battalion of Goodhart’s 
Gurkhas outside Berkeley Square 
House and County Hall. 


First Fruits from Sanctuary Buildings 


The Local Government Commis- : 


sion has issued its first detailed final 


proposals—those for the West Mid- | 
lands, both the general and the spe- | 


cial review areas. These volumes con- 
tain a great deal of reading matter on 
the present state of planning, and they 
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mark some progress compared with 
the original draft proposals. The 
Commissioners had to withstand a 
vast amount of pressure from special- 
ized interests, ranging from die-hard 
advocates of “‘no change at any price” 
to revolutionary regional planning 
proposals. In the event, they have 
steered a middle course, as was to be 
expected, but, for instance in their 
discussion of the proposed Joint Over- 
spill Board, they become the fit suc- 
cessors of the Barlow Commission in 
apparently appreciating clearly the 
magnitude of the problem and the 
direction the solutions must take. 
Their estimate of the size of the over- 
spill problem is staggering—400,000 
from the conurbation in twenty years 
—and they do not suggest that any- 
thing can be done with these people 
and their jobs except to put them into 
new and expanded towns. The Com- 
mission does not believe that this joint 
board can, at any rate for the time 
being, act as a regional planning au- 
thority (though they think it could 
act as a developer) : this puts the bur- 
den more firmly on the Ministry of 
providing a proper regional planning 
service. 

Other sections of the report, not- 
ably those dealing with local ser- 
vices like transport, are much weaker. 
Their theme is that a ‘“‘continuous 
county” would provide much better 
services, but since such a county 
would be dominated by Birmingham 
(which would be unacceptable), un- 
less Birmingham were split into small- 
er units (which would be unthink- 
able), it is much better to leave the 
mess as it is, or hope that the seven 
county boroughs and three county 
councils involved will co-operate bet- 
ter than they do at present (with one 
county borough less to consider!). 


The New Universities 


This journal has previously com- 
mented on the need to make higher 
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education play its part in the decen- 
tralization of our national life away 
from the centres of congestion. The 
new universities already being plan- 
ned (York, Norwich, and Brighton), 
as well as those recently announced as 
having obtained the approval of the 
University Grants Committee (Col- 
chester, Coventry, Canterbury, and 
one more in Lancashire—probably 
Lancaster), seem to be designed in 
accordance with this principle. But 
they are still very largely within the 
“‘coffin’—the fringe areas still go 
without. Scotland has been refused a 
fifth university, and Wales missed 
an opportunity at Lampeter. Truro, 
Gloucester, and Hereford have all re- 
ceived mention again recently. The 
Hertfordshire new towns have also 
been too slow—we suggested more 
than a year ago that they should com- 
bine to start a project between them. 
The monopoly of the University of 
London within an area of several 
thousand square miles has now been 
broken in Kent, Essex, and Sussex, 
and there is no reason why Hertford- 
shire should lag behind. Similarly, 
there is welcome news that Liverpool 
and Manchester will not object if 
ChesterY starts its own university. 


Planning and the Common Market 


As Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market looms nearer, the protesting 
squeaks from industry become louder. 
At Rotary luncheons, Chamber of 
Commerce meetings, and in company 
reports, chairmen and managing di- 
rectors have been warning their audi- 
ences of the impending collapse of 
their traditional markets owing to the 
coming influx from Europe. Some of 
the names seemed oddly familiar. 
Sure enough, these are the same 
people who are always telling us that 
industry cannot possibly move from 
its present congested sites to develop- 
ment areas, or new towns (forty miles 
away), because of the consequent loss 
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of contact with their customers. Hav- 
ing stayed where they were (down the 
road from their customers), they now 
appear frightened by the threatened 
appearance of competitors from a 
thousand miles away. They are poor 
in logic, and expect the rest of us to 
have short memories. The time may 
yet come when they learn that if they 
had moved away they might not have 
had to fear competition. I recently 
met a German employed by a sub- 
sidiary of a British firm, operating at 
Frankfurt-on-Main. Hespoke in glow- 
ing terms of the efficiency of his parent 
company, and alleged that produc- 
tion in England was cheaper than in 
Germany. I was delighted to find that 
the parent firm was located at Craw- 
ley. 


How to Save Land 


It has been announced that the 
British Motor Corporation at Long- 
bridge has just completed a nine- 
storey car park, to store 3,300 new 
vehicles, at a cost of £550,000. Now 
clearly this project is the result of a 
very fine piece of economic calcula- 
tion. The back-room boys worked 
out that land in Birmingham costs 
£50,000 an acre even on the out- 
skirts (that is the price the Post Office 
just had to pay for a site five miles 
from the city centre for some storage 
accommodation). Since it would take 
about twenty acres to store 3,300 cars, 
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it would cost £1 million (either in 
purchase price or, as the economists’ 


jargon goes, in opportunity costs) to | 


provide space for these cars. There- 
fore, we erect a high building, costing 
only just over £$ million and occupy- 
ing, with its approaches, little over 
four acres, so that we save sixteen 
acres and £450,000. 

But of course nobody stopped to 
consider that there are parts of the 
British Isles (some of them very con- 
venient for the main port areas, and 
even fairly close to the main distribu- 
tion centres) where those twenty acres 
could have been had for £20,000 or 
less, and where cars could have been 
stored much more easily than in the 
complex bowels of a multi-storey 
park. The BMC might save them- 
selves a lot of expenditure by pension- 
ing off their economists and applying 
a little common sense. The worst of it 
is the fact that this particular build- 
ing, which happens to have found its 
way into the newspapers, is only one 


tiny instance of the way in which in- ' 


dustry and commerce are artificially 
adding to the cost of products and 
services by their insistence on operat- 
ing in the most congested areas. These 
costs help to make our exports unsale- 
able. If the BMC management would 
care to pay a visit to Wolfsburg, they 
would find that Volkswagen cars are 
not stored in nine-storey buildings. 
WILLIAM SMALL 


Sir Frederic J. Osborn 


At the time of going to press, the 
editor of Town AND CountTRY PLAN- 
NING, Sir Frederic J. Osborn, is in 
hospital making satisfactory progress 
after a major illness. Sir Frederic was 
taken ill at the end of May, the day 
after returning from the Town and 
Country Planning Association’s study 
tour of Czechosiovakia. 

The Town and Country Planning 


Association announced with regret 
that the Dinner in honour of Sir 
Frederic, which was to have been 
held on 22 June, had had to be post- 
poned. It is now hoped that the 


tribute to Sir Frederic can be com- | 
bined with the Association’s National | 


Conference Dinner on Wednesday, 
25 October. A further announcement 
will be made. 
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A NEW NATIONAL PARK IN USA 


The area of the proposed National Seashore Park for Massachusetts 
includes a number of towns and coastal developments. Some novel 


issues of administration are therefore raised. 


CURRENT BILL before the 
A United States Congress to es- 
tablish a national park on the 
coast of Massachusetts promises to 
bring new administrative and tech- 
nical problems to the American Na- 
tional Parks Service not unlike those 
encountered by national park au- 
thorities in Britain. The Cape Cod 
National Seashore Park, as the area is 
to be called, will be unique in USA 
national park history in that it will 
incorporate within its 30,000 acres six 
towns and considerable coastal deve- 
lopment. Despite its apparently ur- 
ban character, however, the selected 
area contains one of the most pictur- 
‘esque seaboards in the whole of the 
United States and the bill declares 
that it is to be “‘. . . set aside and de- 
veloped to assure its unimpaired use 
and enjoyment for varied cultural, 
scenic, historic, scientific and recrea- 
tional purposes”. 

The Cape Cod locality, unlike the 
large and remote western national 
| parks, is really a miniature landscape 

of great charm, and consequently is 
| highly sensitive to the close proximity 
)of the 50 million people who live in 
pee: large cities of the nearby region 
and whose interest threatens to engulf 
it in a floodtide of seaside chalets and 
concrete promenades. 
This danger is well known to the 
residents of Cape Cod who have not 
been passive during the consideration 
\of the bill in Congress and who have 
imade their existence known through 
ithat very democratic New England 
institution known as the ‘“‘town meet- 
ing”. Senators from Washington who 
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have attended these meetings have 
heard much criticism of the proposal, 
but the general view locally is not so 
much whether or not the national 
park should be established at all, as 
how much and which land will be 
included in it. 

The factors which make the pro- 
posal acceptable in general terms to 
local people are the five safeguards 
which have been worked into the 
terms of the bill for the express pur- 
pose of protecting the six towns within 
the national park. These safeguards 
are: 

1. Each residential landowner will 
be given a minimum guarantee of 
electing either life occupancy or occu- 
pancy for twenty-five years; 

2. In any of the six towns which 
adopt satisfactory zoning standards, 
all home owners will be assured of the 
right to continue to own and occupy 
their homes without interruption or 
interference so long as the zoning 
remains in force; 

3. In order to accommodate the 
possible growth and revenue needs of 
the towns, there is provision for set- 
ting aside in the future an acreage up 
to 10 per cent of the total private land 
in each town for new home building, 
on condition that such property is in 
accord with acceptable zoning stand- 
ards; 

4. There is a provision whereby the 
Federal Government shall make pay- 
ments to the towns in respect of loss 
of taxes arising as a result of acquisi- 
tion of private property in fee simple 
by the government for national park 
purposes ; and 
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5. The bill establishes an advisory government ownership in the first in{ 
commission which is to have substan- stance, and with a duty to develoy 
tial influence in settling the policies parts of the area for positive recrea: 
governing the establishment of the _ tional activities, will be a delicate pro- 
park and its future administration. position in terms of the long-establish- 

The Cape Cod bill proposes some- ed principles of national park conser. 
thing quite new in the American na-__ vation in the USA. 
tional park concept—a recreational 
seashore park for use rather than pre- Federal Government Pays Up 
servation. While the people of Cape While many of the problems in this 
Cod may be able to live with the new national park will bear compari- 
terms of the bill, the question is arising son with those of national parks in, 
whether the National Park Service England and Wales, there is one re, 
can do so. The idea of running a na- spect in which the project will be very 
tional park with a substantial resident different. ‘The Federal Governments 
population, with only about 6,000 prepared to spend up to $15 million 
acres (a fifth of the whole area) in _ to secure its success. 


Walford ’s Gibbet 


As students of one-inch Ordnance Survey and other maps well know, place- 
names with Gibbet in them are not rare. Walford’s Gibbet near the north- 
eastern end of the Quantocks (and Nether Stowey) is a particularly interesting 
spot, although the stump of the actual gibbet is said to have been ploughed out 
about 1900. From here one may look directly to Hinkley Point, barely five 
miles distant, where the world’s largest atomic power station can be seen 
rising, and across the Bristol Channel to the Brecon Beacons. Or more 
easterly across Bridgwater to Glastonbury Tor. At this place, John Walford, a 
charcoal-burner, was hanged in 1789 for the murder of his half-witted wife. 
Wild red deer and blackgame are to be seen within quarter of a mile of where 
the camera stood.—J. D. U. w. 
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ite pro: The new Welwyn Garden City central library is a building of note 
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and incorporates some novel and very pleasant features. It has been 
designed by Messrs Louis de Soissons, Peacock, Hodges, and 
Robertson for the Hertfordshire County Council. The building is 
‘in this described and illustrated in this article by a county councillor. 


HE PUBLIC LIBRARY is part of a 
[comes on the Campus com- 

prising the Mid-Herts College 
of Further Education, the public lib- 
rary, and the youth employment 
office—the public library is the build- 
ing with the large windows in the 
centre of the photograph. 

The view from the upper floor— 
which is the children’s library—is 
shown in the second picture. The 
vista goes beyond the Campus down 
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the length of Parkway—a double 
road with gardens between the parts. 
The children’s library has seats in this 
magnificent window space—one of 
the features of the library is the 
amount of circulation space. Also in 
the front part of this upper floor are 
the desk and lending facilities for 
children’s books. At the rear of this 
room is the “homework area”’ which 
contains reference books and tables 
with chairs. After the new building 


Welwyn Garden City’s new library on the Campus. 














View from the children’s section of the library. 


was in use all issues rose and 1,040 
books were taken out by children on 
one Saturday. Children even help in 
the counter work in their library and 
have been found to be very accurate 
and willing and to take a proprietary 
interest in their new service. The dic- 
tionaries and atlases available for re- 
ference in the study area are being 
well used. In the daytime the students 
of the College of Further Education 
also use it. 

On this floor is also the stockroom 
and in it there are 4,500 older and 
less-used books which, although with- 
drawn from the public shelves, are 
still of value (and probably out of 
print). 

The ground floor consists of the 
adult lending library and reference 
section, with a reading area at the 
front. The opposite photograph shows 
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this area with its easy chairs for com- 


fort in reading. From this photograph ! 


the accessibility of the shelves can be} f 
seen. For the first day when the lib-| 
rary was open, 6,000 new books were | 
put on the shelves, the total stock be- 
ing about 40,000 volumes for a town 
of 33,500—expected to grow to a 
population of 50,000. In addition, 
readers are able to draw on the whole 
of the county library system, which 
means 900,000 books, and, through 
the request system, on all the other 
counties and many specialist libraries. 

The reference area has accommo 
dation for twenty persons and a stock 
of 1,500 books. In addition, the lib- 
rary of the College of Further Educa- 
tion, to which access is gained directly 
from the reference area, is also used 
for reference purposes. Together, 
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these libraries provide a much-needed} 
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‘service not previously available in the 
{Garden City. It is not always easy to 














the public library with the college 
library is made possible by the proxi- 
}mity of the buildings. Indeed, this 
ba complementary service was one of the 
novel features which impressed the 
county council when the scheme was 
under consideration. It had another 
advantage—it reduced the total cost, 
owing to both buildings being built 
under one contract. 

The total floor area of the public 
library is 6,644 square feet, and the 
cost of the building, including site 
works, furniture, etc., was £40,000. 

Interior finish is in natural abura 
wood, which gives a rich warm tone. 
So does the floor which is lined with 
cork. The electric lighting is of the in- 
candescent type. All these features 
combine to make the interior of the 
library—which can be seen from 
quite a distance—a delightful and 
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ifind a vacant seat. The integration of 





Etched design on the glass door. 


inviting place, and the service under 
the Mid-Herts regional librarian Mr 
R. Sturt, FLA, is so pleasant and effi- 
cient that I have only heard of two 


Reading area in the adult lending department. 
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complaints. One was from a gentle- 
man who thought he ought to be able 
to get coffee there, and the other was 
from a lady who complained that an- 
other lady was thinking of complain- 
ing. 

The other picture shows the etched 
design on the glass of the door. The 
new library came into use in Novem- 
ber last, and when it was officially 
opened by Lady Lenanton (Carola 


A Gate-House No Longer Thatched 


The recent removal of the false 
roof from the gatehouse of the Cister- 
cian abbey of Cleeve, in West Somer- 
set, has revealed slates—not renewed 
thatch—as many in the locality had 
hoped and expected. But the Ministry 
of Works had intended to use thatch, 
and is justified in the change to West 
Country slates because careful exami- 
nation revealed that there had been 
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Oman) on 2 February 1961, the issues — 
had increased by 55 per cent ove 
those from the old library which wa 
in a large house. | 
The service from the central library 
is supplemented by a_ part-time 
branch library at Peartree and bya 
trailer service on the outskirts of the 
town. 
Altogether the new library is a 
great success. 
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any thatched gatehouse now survive 
in England? Thatched churches are, dinds } 
of course, moderately numerous in 
Suffolk and Norfolk and there may be ° 
siderec 
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The definition of development in 
section 12 of the T&CP Act, 1947, 
refers to ‘‘. . . the making of any ma- 
terial change in the use of any build- 
ings or other land”’. A “‘building”’ for 
the purposes of the Act of 1947 in- 
cludes any part of a building so that 
a material change in the use even of 

- a single floor in a building is develop- 

urVviVe ment. But, in the case of land other 
€s ale, than buildings, the Act provides no 
ous i guidance as to the unit to be con- 
nay bt sidered, although this may be a ques- 
\rough tion of vital importance. For instance, 
Would does camping in a corner of a field 
1 Oak Which remains in agricultural use in- 
volve a material change in the use of 
ithe field? Or can one say that the 
tents materially change the use of part 
of the field ? 

Some light on this problem is given 
by the recent case of Morel v Dudley. 
M. was the owner of certain premises 
at the rear of which was a strip of land 
and three plots A, B, and C, to which 
access was gained from the strip at the 
rear. In 1955 the planning authority 

ape Served an enforcement notice requir- 
ing the removal of unauthorized cara- 
vans on the land at the rear of the 
|premises. There were in fact unauth- 
rized caravans on plot A. M. moved 
he vans to plot B and later to plot C. 
n 1958 a further enforcement notice 
as served, specifically referring to 
lot C, and M. was later prosecuted 
or failing to comply with this notice. 
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It was argued on behalf of M. that the 
1958 notice was invalid in that the 
three plots were one piece of land on 
which the development had taken 
place more than four years ago. The 
magistrates rejected this, finding that 
the three plots were parts of separate 
fields with their own hedges and sepa- 
rate O.S. numbers. The Divisional 
Court dismissed M.’s appeal against 
conviction saying that the magistrates 
were abundantly entitled to find that 
A, B, and C were separate plots. 


Evidence on Oath 


Under Part II of the Caravan Sites 
and Control of Development Act, 
1960, appeals against enforcement 
notices now go to the Minister who 
must give the parties an opportunity 
of being heard by a person appointed 
by him for the purpose; section 290 
(5) of the Local Government Act, 
1933, is applied so as to enable the 
Minister to make orders as to costs. 

By section 104 of the Act of 1947, 
however, the Minister can—and usu- 
ally does—hold a public local inquiry 
into the appeal. Section 104 incor- 
porates further provisions of section 
290 of the Act of 1933 so as to enable 
the inspector to require evidence to 
be given on oath and to subpoena 
witnesses. Are these further provisions 
intended to apply to enforcement 
notice appeals in view of the reference 
to costs alone in the Act of 1960? The 
answer seems to be that, if the Minis- 
ter holds a private hearing, the Act 
of 1960 enables him to award costs 
but does not authorize the inspector 
to administer the oath or to subpoena 
witnesses; but that, if a public in- 
quiry is held, all these powers are 
available. 

This apparently is also the view of 
the Ministry, since at public inquiries 
into enforcement notice appeals the 
inspector does in fact require evi- 
dence to be given on oath. 

A, E, TELLING 
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“The Case for Control of 
Afforestation on Open Land 
in National Parks” 

The object of this manifesto, pub- 
lished in March by the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England, 
is threefold. Firstly, it reviews the ex- 
tent of the threat to the scenery of 
national parks arising from current 
proposals for large-scale afforestation 
by private forestry organizations. 
Secondly, it contends that these pro- 
posals, if implemented, would be 
against the public interest and incom- 
patible with the objects for which na- 
tional parks were created. Finally, it 
urges that such afforestation should 
be brought under planning control. 

The alarm expressed in the pam- 
phlet at the scale which unchecked 
afforestation proposals could assume 
is not exaggerated. The forestry or- 
ganizations have not publicly modi- 
fied their declared land hunger for 
thousands of acres and the national 
parks are reservoirs of the type of land 
required. 

In the sections supporting the sec- 
ond objective of the manifesto, the 
sincerity and local knowledge of the 
authors are most apparent. The pas- 
sages describing the scenery and na- 
tural history of Dartmoor and Ex- 
moor are particularly convincing. 
There are certain weaknesses, how- 
ever, in the agricultural evidence: 
even in traditionally extensive farm- 
ing areas, certain agricultural tech- 
niques of a less extensive nature may 
leave a surplus of land where forestry 
could reasonably stake a claim. Con- 
versely, the authors could have made 
more both of the potentialities of na- 
tional parks for the adventure train- 
ing of youth and of the value of the 





holiday trade in the economy of the 
parks. 

In another section of the publica- 
tion, the financial incentive behind 
large-scale afforestation is discussed, 
It is concluded that certain tax con- 
cessions enjoyed by woodland owners 
are being exploited by the syndicates 
and could be altered at short notice 
by a Chancellor. The curbing of af- 
forestation by changes in financial 
legislation would, of course, cause the 
smaller landowners, who did not ini- 
tiate the problem, to suffer as well as, 
and probably more than, the big or- 
ganizations. It is for this reason, pre- 
sumably, and quite rightly, that fiscal 
changes are not advocated in the sec- 
tion entitled ‘‘Necessary Action”’, In- 
stead, amendments to planning legis- 
lation are urged in order to bring! 
afforestation proposals under the con- 
trol of national park authorities. The 
implications of such amendments and 
the difficulties surrounding them are| 
overlooked and this solution to the 
problem is made to appear too simple. 

Because of such financial and plan- 
ning considerations, a compromise 
solution—voluntary schemes of con- 
trol over afforestation in all national 
parks—received in February the sup- 
port of the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government. That publication 
of the manifesto followed so quickly 





upon the Minister’s announcement 
was unfortunate. Based upon careful 
landscape and forestry surveys and 
subject to consultation with all inter- 
ested parties, the schemes, if finally 
agreed, would be supported by a for- 
midable weight of official opinion.) 
Such an idea is at least worthy ol} 
careful thought. Perhaps the spon- 
sors of the well-intentioned manifesto, 
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should have delayed publication to 
give consideration to these schemes 
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instead of adding their hurried and 
condemnatory note. ROGER MILES 
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BUILDING BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 
By Elizabeth Layton, Allen and Unwin 
Ltd. 405. 

This publication is the fourth in the 
series of major research projects on 
subjects of current importance to 
public services, and is the report of an 


inquiry by the Royal Institute of 


Public Administration into the prob- 
lems of building by local authorities. 

The investigation, which has been 
confined to England and Wales, does 
not include civil engineering activi- 
ties such as sewerage and water sup- 
ply, but is concerned with the forms 
of organization employed by local 
authorities of many varied types, for 
the maintenance of existing buildings 
and the design and erection of new 
buildings which the reader will agree 
has become a major function of the 
planning section of a local authority 
inthe redevelopment of war-damaged 
cities and towns, and also the deve- 
lopment of new towns to meet the in- 
crease in industry and population. 

The book is well presented and 
contains some 360 pages, and the ten 
chapters adequately subdivide the 
various aspects of the problem which 
confronts the chief officers in local 
authorities today. 

Particular attention is given to the 


division of functions between chief 


officers responsible for different as- 
pects of building works (architect, 
engineer, surveyor, and housing di- 


rector), with actual examples of orga- 
nizations in the larger cities, such as 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham, as well as the smaller boroughs, 
such as Ealing, Hendon, and Luton; 
and these examples should prove 
helpful to local authorities in com- 
paring their various organizations. 

Other chapters set out in some de- 
tail the advantages and disadvantages 
of employing private architects and 
quantity surveyors for local authority 
work, “‘direct labour’’, “‘contracts’’, 
“research and development’’, etc., 
again with actual examples and opin- 
ions of various local authorities. 

It is perhaps of some interest, in 
view of the amount of building work 
being undertaken by local authority, 
to read of the problems arising from 
the establishment of city or borough 
architects as separate departments 
from the city or borough surveyor, 
and also the reasons for some authori- 
ties’ reluctance to use private archi- 
tects, although the reasons given are 
by no means conclusive. 

The study of all the various aspects 
of building by local authorities has 
obviously been carried out with a 
great deal of thought and the book 
presents each factor clearly and pre- 
cisely, but it is evident that the con- 
tents are only intended as a guide in- 
dicating the general views of the dif- 
ferent local authorities. 

This book will prove to be a useful 
addition to a local authority reference 
library, and will undoubtedly be of 
great value to the various profes- 
sional officers engaged in this kind of 
work, 

R. NICHOL.“ 


GUIDE TO THE PEAK DISTRI( 
TIONAL PARK. HMSO. 53s. 
This guide is the third of a series 
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which, one hopes, before too long, will 
be available for every national park 
in the country. Within the limits of 
its ninety pages it makes a compre- 
hensive survey of the Peak District in 
all its aspects—its geology and sce- 
nery, its animal and plant life, and 
the effects of human habitation from 
the earliest times to the present day. 
Each chapter is written by an acknow- 
ledged expert and there is an excellent 
bibliography. The serious reader will 
need to supplement the four printed 
maps, which are none the less good of 
their kind, with one on a larger scale. 
Most fortunately, the Ordnance Sur- 
vey one-inch tourist map of the Peak 
District covers practically the whole 
of the park. 

In case too forbidding an impres- 
sion has been given of what is, in fact, 
a most attractive little book, one 
should add that it includes a chapter 
on “Sport in the Peak’’, a gazetteer of 
places of interest, suggested walks for 
school journey parties, and a list of 
useful addresses including those of 
the youth hostels in the area. For the 
more casual reader (or should one 
say viewer ?) the twenty-six half-tone 
illustrations alone justify the expen- 
diture of a modest five shillings. 

This book is a cultural rather than 
a holiday guide. It avoids the dryness 
of the ABC type of guide book on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the 
doubtful accuracy of the anecdotal 
type, based all too often as it seems 
on the unreliable reminiscences of 
elderly residents. 

CYNTHIA LONSDALE 


LOCATIONAL PATTERNS OF MAJOR 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN THE 
CITY OF CHICAGO. Research Division, 
Department of City Planning, City of 
Chicago (November 1960). No price 
stated. 

This is the second of a series of 
studies on the economic basis of the 
city being prepared by the Depart- 
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ment of Planning, the first having 
dealt with employment. The resound- 
ing aim is to provide a basis for the 
“planning and guidance of the eco- 
nomic development of Chicago’’. 

The raw material of the report is 
provided by figures from the State 
Employment Service of manufactur- 
ing establishments employing fifty or 
more persons and existing in the city 
in 1958, classified under thirteen 
standard headings of industries or 
groups of industries. This limitation 
was imposed by the nature of the data 
available. It is, however, contended 
that the smaller units tend to follow 
the same pattern of distribution as the 
‘“‘major establishments” with which 
the report deals. In any event, em- 
ployment in the major establishments 
accounts for 75 per cent of the total 
manufacturing employment in the 
city. 

The major highways intersect at 
one-mile intervals and the figures 
have been organized on a square-mile 


basis. Six “‘manufacturing districts” | 


have been defined, being groups of 
contiguous square-mile sections in 
which there are significant concen- 
trations of major manufacturing es- 
tablishments with, in some cases, one 
or two industries predominating. The 
survey information is discussed in 
detail for each of these six areas. 

A pattern is presented of the great- 
est concentration of employment be- 
ing in the central area and in belts 
radiating therefrom. An indication of 
the intensity of the land use in the 
business and commercial heart is that 
it also accommodates one-fifth of the 
city’s manufacturing employment (in 
major establishments), mainly in 
publishing and clothing and allied 
trades. There is a separate concen- 
tration, principally of food industries, 
around the stockyards south of the 
central area, and heavy basic indus- 
tries occupy an area near the southern 
limits of the city. 
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TWO CONFERENCES 








TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION AND 
MIDLANDS NEW TOWNS SOCIETY JOINT CONFERENCE 
A Regional Plan for 
Industrial Dispersal and Overspill 
in the West Midlands 
at Friends Meeting House, Bull Street, Birmingham 


on WEDNESDAY, 5 JULY 1961 


Speakers include: J. F. Eccles, D. E. C. Eversley, Brian Loasby, Peter 
Self, Professor H. F. Humphreys, Professor P. Sargent Florence, and 
Wyndham Thomas 





TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 1961 


Inquiry into Planning: 
The Problems, the Policies, 
the Machinery 
at Church House, Westminster, $SW1 


on 25 and 26 OCTOBER 1961 


Speakers include: Professor Michael Wise, Sir Edwin Herbert, Sir John 
Wrigley, and Peter Self 


* * * 


Details of both conferences from TCPA, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, WC2 
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There is a short chapter on in- 
dustrial zoning, a brief and rather 
general discussion of industrial land 
values, and a comparison with 1940 
conditions. As might be expected, 
this comparison shows a movement 
out from the centre to the periphery 
arising largely from pressures on land 
in the centre and the demand for 
larger production areas on one level. 
Sixty per cent of all new manufactur- 
ing establishments in Chicago suburbs 
come from the city itself. 

The report is described as an inven- 
tory record rather than an analytical 
document, and a more detailed study 
of all manufacturing industry is pro- 
posed. 

The limitations, particularly those 
of the data and of the arbitrary 
nature of the city boundary, are ac- 
knowledged. By itself this document 
is not likely to add greatly to the 
knowledge of the city’s industry which 
I would expect to be already in the 
minds of those with experience of the 
administration of the city’s affairs. 
The study does not set out to draw 
conclusions, to deplore or encourage 
trends, or propound solutions, but 
one or two conclusions have neverthe- 
less crept in. For instance, 23 per cent 
of the zoned industrial land is vacant, 
this zoning being fragmentary, and 
this percentage is largely made up of 
small vacant lots. The conclusion 
drawn that enough vacant land is 
zoned to accommodate reasonable 
industrial expansion does not take 
things very far without further ‘‘spa- 
tial” qualification. 

H. E., SPARROW 


DESIGN AND DETAIL OF THE SPACE 
BETWEEN BUILDINGS. By Elizabeth 
Beazley. Architectural Press. 425. 

Acute observation, clear exposi- 
tion, and a fastidious taste are what 
one expects from Miss Beazley, and 
her new book exemplifies all these 
qualities as well as a refreshing talent 
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for giving highly technical informa- 
tion in an agreeably easy way. 

She is briskly impatient with the 
way we tamely accept the second-rate 
in our surroundings: ““There is a 
strange resignation on the part of the 
general public, who are often oddly 
confused about what they like and 
what we can now do. Though enjoy- 
ing the past tradition they do not 
seem to realize that a new and equally 
good one can, and in fact gradually is, 
taking its place. The present attitude 
towards outdoor design is one of either 
apathy or perverse preciousness, both 
of which are quite illogical. When the 
importance of exterior design is com- 
pared, in terms of the number of 
people affected, with that of the in- 
terior design of any building, this atti- 
tude is even stranger. . .” 

And again: “‘... as everyone knows, 
it is not the buildings alone that make 
a town (or for that matter a village, 
or any group of buildings). It is the 
streets and the squares, the alleys and 


the yards, the sudden shadows in dark ' 


archways and the bright light in the 
courtyard beyond, the sociable open- 
ness of the market square contrasted 
with the privacy of high-walled town 
gardens, the bustling street, and the 
mysterious flight of steps leading 
round some blind corner to end who 
knows where. It is the close-knit con- 
trast that makes the drama, and the 
drama that surprises.” 

Roads, pavings, fences, steps, street 
furniture, tree planting, and such are 
all helpfully discussed in detail and 
exemplified by brilliantly clear photo- 
graphs—just the very stuff that every 
co-ordinating architect in charge 
of every Civic Trust rehabilitation 
scheme should leap for. 

Indeed, the book is well timed—for 
these minor courtesies, these petite 
soignes, are happily now accepted as 
obligatory wherever an intelligent 
civilizing of our surroundings is being 
attempted, CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
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URBAN REDEVELOPMENT AND SO- 
CIAL CHANGE. By Charles Vereker and 
Barron Mays. Liverpool University Press. 
255. 

There is much food for thought in 
this little book, the result of a sample 
house-to-house survey and much pa- 
tient research by the Department of 
Social Science of the University of 
Liverpool. It is one of a series of 
studies being undertaken by the De- 
partment, with the object of making 
a positive contribution to social plan- 
ning. The present study is a timely 
one, as it is concerned with the phy- 
sical, economic, and social conditions 
in one of those decaying inner residen- 
tial areas of our cities (Liverpool in 
this case) which we will continue to 
neglect at our peril. 

Is large-scale and comprehensive 
redevelopment, mainly with flats, the 
most satisfactory method of dealing 
with these areas, or is some form of 
“face-lift’’, combined with limited re- 
building, to be preferred ? And what 
of the people who live in them ? What 
are the factors which have welded 
them together, often into surprisingly 
close-knit communities, the envy of 
many of the newer peripheral estates ? 
These questions, and many others of 
vital importance to those concerned 
with the future of the inner twilight 
areas, are dealt with, but few are, or 
can be, answered conclusively in the 
context of this study. 

The main conclusion reached is not 
surprising. In spite of the inadequate 
housing conditions, the depressing 
griminess, and the lack of open space, 
some two-thirds of the inhabitants of 
the area covered by the survey did not 
want to leave it. There are many ex- 
planations of this. Proximity to the 
city centre and to work, relatively low 
rents and reluctance, particularly 
amongst older people, to face a 
change, all play some part. But over- 
shadowing all these is that indefinable 
something called community, the 
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sense of belonging. This is partly, but 
only partly, due to the complicated 
network of family relationships often 
found in such areas. It may be some- 
thing which time alone can create, 
but it is something which is very real 
to the inhabitants themselves. But 
humanity is full of contradictions and 
does not submit readily to tidy classi- 
fication. It was in just that part of the 
survey area, which had the appear- 
ance of greatest stability and exhibit- 
ed a relative absence of social prob- 
lems, that the survey discovered the 
highest proportion of families willing 
to move out of the area—44 per cent 
in fact. 

For the rest, the findings of the 
survey tend to confirm the general 
impressions of planners and sociolo- 
gists. It was generally the younger 
families which were most willing to 
move. A move to a peripheral estate 
(Liverpool has as yet no new town in 
being) was regarded as a step up in 
the social scale; the well-being of the 
children, with better schools and 
healthier surroundings, was also im- 
portant, as was the desire for a house 
with a garden. 

Planners and administrators seek- 
ing a Solution to the problems of the 
blighted inner areas will not find it in 
this little book, but they will find 
much to make them ponder. 

PETER M. SMITH 


A ROAD POLICY FOR THE LAKE DIS- 
TRICT. Issued by The Friends of the Lake 
District. No price stated. 

The purpose of this booklet is to 
plead for varying degrees of restric- 
tion on the improvement of all roads 
in the national park, and for the ex- 
clusion of highways from “‘permitted 
development’’. It will probably be 
complimented for its thoughtfulness 
or moderation, but its comfortable 
suggestions may rest on some blinking 
of basic difficulties. It correctly argues 
that improvements in one segment of 
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a route only highlight the need for 
improvement in other segments; and 
that an improved road attracts traffic 
(which it desires to limit). But surely, 
inasmuch as improvement required 
to render the road safe and capacious 
for the traffic actually entitled to use 
it is not carried out, the danger and 
overcrowding will negative any in- 
tended gain in picturesqueness. This 
could be instanced by some of the 
roads with which the authors are 
satisfied. 

It is hardly justifiable .hat our huge 
and sprawling nationai narks should 
be able to set a barrier to national 
communications, as if they were in- 
dependent principalities. The most 
effectual way of preserving specially 
picturesque roads will perhaps be to 
build entirely new alternatives, thus 
rendering it possible to halt altogether 
the gradual attrition which otherwise 
will win the day. The authors accept 
this view as regards diversionary 
roads outside the national park—but, 
apparently, not so inside it. 

E. W. HODGE 


SHOREHAM AND LANCING BEACHES 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN. West Sussex 
County Council. 

It is always encouraging to review, 
even at an interim stage, the emerg- 
ing results of real enterprise by a 
county authority. The West Sussex 
County Council was successful in se- 
curing the first approval under the 
Town and Country Planning Act of 
1947 to a development plan for a sub- 
stantial area of land in and around 
the Shoreham and Lancing beaches. 

The total area comprises some 457 
acres, of which all but 74 acres has 
already been acquired. The scheme 
has made substantial progress and it 
is expected to be completed within 
the next five years. The total capital 
cost, including land acquisition and 
development, is expected to amount 
to about £653,000, of which £485,000 
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has been expended to date. The in- 
come from rents is already at the rate 
of about £20,000 per annum, and it 
is expected to rise to nearly £32,000 
per annum on completion. 

The first important point is that 
there is every expectation of a 5 per 
cent return on the capital expendi- 
ture. It is true that, relative to current 
interest charges and the amortisation 
of the loans raised for the purpose, 
this is not a high return, but it has to 
be remembered that when the scheme 
was first planned interest charges 
were appreciably less than today and 
costs substantially lower. Moreover, 
this is not the whole story. 

The plan includes substantial re- 
servations for non-revenue-producing 
open spaces, car parks, and the like 
in association with the beaches, whilst 
the development itself will add some 
£64,000 to the rateable value of the 
area, which may well to some extent 
provide a useful rate surplus over the 
additional costs incurred by the county 
and local authorities for the area. 

Finally, it has to be borne in mind 
that the whole scheme has enabled a 
substantial area of land to be well 
planned, having regard to the many 
requirements of the district, and will 
ensure the maintenance, in an in- 
creasingly attractive state, of the 
beaches and open spaces within the 
entire site. It would therefore not be 
fair to measure the success of this 
enterprise solely by reference to the 
financial results, as the whole scheme 
can be reasonably viewed as an ima- 
ginative conception to deal effectively 
with an important area for the benefit 
of the community as a whole. 

All those concerned are to be con- 
gratulated on the imagination and 
skill which has obviously been put 
into this development. J. F. ECCLES 
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ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY. By Martin 
Briggs, FRIBA. 7. M. Dent & Sons. 15s. 

This little book is a very compact 
account of the history of architecture 
in Italy from pre-Greek times to the 
present day. In fact, it can be said to 
bea potted history of the architecture 
of western civilization. The author, 
who has written numerous books on 
this subject, is known for his special 
interest in things Italian, and his per- 
sonal knowledge of Italy, which ex- 
tends over a period of fifty years, has 
enabled him to write a book which 
bears the stamp of personal investiga- 
tion. 

The book is written in strict chro- 
nological order, and is extremely well 
illustrated by good drawings (by the 
author) and photographs, which are 
backed up by a clear text. In addi- 
tion, there is an excellent index at the 
back, which enables the reader to 
pick out quickly any period or part 
of the history in which he is interest- 
ed; and each chapter has a list, with 
dates, of most of the important build- 
ings in the architectural style to which 
it is devoted. 

As one who knows Italy fairly well, 
I found the historical notes of each 
subject brief but fascinating, arousing 
pleasant memories of my own wan- 
derings. To anyone visiting Italy, 
particularly those interested in its 
history and architecture (the two can 
never be divided), the book provides 
a pocket gazetteer, and tells enough 
for one to gain a good general back- 
ground knowledge of the subject illus- 
trated. Again, to serious students of 
architectural history the book is use- 
ful and not to be disdained for length- 
ier and more academic works. I can 
also see good use for the book in the 
schools, for those reading art at ‘“‘A”’ 
level. 

If there are criticisms to be made, 
one might be that perhaps too much 
has been crowded between the covers, 
but perhaps this fault is a good one on 
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balance. My main criticism is that not 
enough has been said about modern 
architecture in Italy. So much has 
been done there since the last war, 
particularly in the field of architec- 
tural engineering, that more ex- 
amples of this kind of work would 
have made a more fitting conclusion 
to a very good survey, ranging from 
pre-history times to the middle of the 
twentieth century. However, as the 
flyleaf so rightly says, it is a handbook 
for travellers and students, and can 
be well recommended as such. 

L. G. VINCENT 


COAST EROSION AND DEFENCE. H)- 
draulics Research Paper No. 3. Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
HMSO. 1s. 3d. 

Those who live within the sound of 
the sea will readily agree with the 
sentiments expressed in the introduc- 
tion to this booklet which attempts to 
answer some practical questions on 
sea defence. 

After consultation with engineers 
responsible for coastal works, nine 
questions are asked and are answered. 
The questions cover the effect of 
waves and currents on various beach 
material, beach changes, investiga- 
tion into sources and destination of 
beach material, beach levels, groynes, 
scour and wall profiles. 

Such information upon what is 
still the little-known subject of the 
action of waves, wind, tides, and tidal 
currents upon the complex coastline 
of this island is to be welcomed, es- 
pecially when it is presented in such a 
clear and interesting manner. 

8. H. BAKER 


PLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS IN 
GRAVEL WORKINGS. By T. U. Hart- 
wright. Sand and Gravel Association of 
Great Britain. ros. 

The aim of this booklet of 72 pages, 
including many illustrations, could 
hardly be bettered. In many areas up 
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and down the country local residents 
might well wish that Mr Hartwright’s 
work had been available earlier and 
that pit-owners had been more con- 
scious of the scars they were leaving. 

The booklet consists of ten short 
sections which cover the reasons for 
planting, tree and shrub screens, 
boosting up the pit entrance, the wide 
selection of plant material available 
and, finally, propagation, planting, 
and after-care. Having made a very 
good case for some tree-planting to 
achieve a noble aim, it should be 
made clear that there is more to this 
than just planting some trees. 

The booklet has been written 
largely for the sand and gravel trade 
and the author has tried, so he says, to 
save his readers from getting out of 
their depth. But the chosen sequence 
of sections could be confusing and in 
fact are not very helpful. Screening, 
which is so important, is covered in a 
mere five pages. Detailed guidance is 
in the listing of varieties of decora- 
tive trees and shrubs, and even water 
plants, taking up twenty-eight pages. 
Many of these plants are unsuitable 
one way or another for screening, or 
if left to take care of themselves, after 
the pit is worked out, would stand 
a poor chance of survival. Even so the 
author gives much information on the 
sizes of trees and shrubs, which is 
somewhat optimistic at times having 
regard to the not altogether ideal 
conditions prevailing—disturbed or 
made-up soils and possible unskilled 
handling. 

Mr Hartwright rightly points out 
that conditions in different parts of 
the country vary so that a booklet of 
this size could not possibly cater for all 
potentialities for beautifying for pos- 
terity sand and gravel workings. It is 
to be hoped that the booklet will 
awaken interest and prompt further 
inquiries by owners from local nur- 
serymen and other experts. 

MALCOLM SEFTON 
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'y BOOKSHOP @ London, WC2 | 
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-f The Association has in stock in the bookshop the following planning books 
° which members and their friends may find difficulty in obtaining through 
st their local booksellers. 
n- 
Price With Postage 
= HOUSING NEEDS AND PLANNING POLICY by 
J. B. Cullingworth (28s.) 29s. 6d. 
1 FAMILY AND CLASS IN A LONDON SUBURB 
r by Peter Willmott and Michael Young (2Is.) 22s. 6d. | 
RESTRAINING URBAN GROWTH by J. B. Culling- | 
A, 
y worth (3s. 6d.) 4s. | 
AGRICULTURE AND URBAN GROWTH by G. P. 
s Wibberley (2Is.) 22s. 6d. 
)- NEW SIGHTS OF LONDON: Published by LCC (2s. 6d.) 3s. 3d. 
_ THE OVERSPILL PROBLEM IN THE WEST MID- 
| LANDS. Midlands New Towns Society (4s.) 4s. 6d. 
7 | HUMAN ASPECTS OF REDEVELOPMENT by June 
Norris (10s.) 10s. 
iL MAJOR LAND USES OF GT BRITAIN by Robin H. Best 
- (10s. 6d.) IIs. 3d. 
f PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
: COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble (50s.) 52s. 6d. | 
SELECTION AND LAYOUT OF LAND FOR PLAY- | 
" ING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS by N.P.F.A. (5s. 6d.) 6s. | 
CAN MAN PLAN? and Other Verses by F. J. Osborn | 
, (12s. 6d.) 13s. 6d. | 
5 PLANNING IN ACTION. City and County of Kingston- 
e upon-Hull (2s. 6d.) 3s. 
. REPORT OF THE MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND 
; LOCAL GOVERNMENT 1959 (10s. 6d.) IIs. 3d. | 
NEW TOWNS: A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLI- | 
‘ OGRAPHY. Unesco (5s.) 5s. 6d. | 
s LET OUR CITIES LIVE by the Bow Group (2s. 6d.) 3s. | 
vy COLOUR SLIDES OF STEVENAGE (set of 20) 42s. 6d. 
ly 
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